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which raised him so greatly above his countrymen, and displayed a
maturity of thought which impressed all who came in ^ntact with
him. He took a keen interest in the problems of the day, parti-
cularly as they affected his country, and was one of the most active
members of the East India Association, which was founded by
Dadabhai Naoroji in October 1866, "for the independent and
disinterested advocacy and promotion by all legitimate means of the
interest and welfare of India generally." The Association owed its
existence to the support of many enlightened Indian princes, which
Dadabhai was able to secure for it on his return to India for a brief
period after the commercial crash which had involved among others
the firm of which he was a partner. The organization, until it was
captured by retired Anglo-Indian officials, did yeoman'service in
stimulating political activity among Indians and educating English
opinion about the problems of India. Its annual reports contain a
treasure-house of information on a multitude of subjects, and may
be read with profit even at the present day.
Before this Association, Pherozeshah read a paper on The Educa-
tional System in the Presidency of Bombay., which evoked warm
praise from a small but appreciative audience. It was characterized
as an " able, clever and elaborate paper," and the young lecturer was
asked to embody his views in a series of resolutions to be brought up
again for discussion.
After defining the true aims of Indian education, Pherozeshah
went on to express his conviction that for a long time to come
elementary education of the masses must give place to a high liberal
education. True, the latter would be confined to a handful of men,
but he declared that the history of every great movement in the
progress of civilization and of all the reformations and revolutions
showed that it is these few men who do the work of the uplifting of
the masses, and who, endowed with real earnestness, deep thought
and comprehensive insight, create and mould the new ideas, and
transfer them thus ready-made to the multitude, to be received by
them oa their authority and example. To this view he clung with
tenacity throughout his long career. Equally strong was his convic-
tion that the vernaculars of the country were unsuited to become the
vehicles of a liberal education, and that English ought consequently